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Circumstances have placed within this District, the 
means, which few of the States possess, of increasing ag- 
ricultural knowledge, by trying the cultivation of, and dif. 
fusing information respecting, newly introduced vegeta- 
bles, whether objects of horticulture, proper for the food 
of animals, or articles of commerce. ‘The advantages 
to be reaped by ourselves, as wellas the benefit which 
our country may receive, from making a judicious use of 
these means, call upon us te bring them forward. | take 
the liberty therefore, through you, as editor of the Mu- 
seum and Secretary to the Agricultural Society, to soli- 
cit the attention of that Society, and of the public, to these 
things, believing it to be only necessary to present them 
to view, in order to have the proper steps taken to bring 
them into activity. 

Our country has but lately been reclaimed from the 
wilderness: its inhabitants had long to struggle against 
the difficulties incident to infant colonization ; and, it re- 
quired all their care, attention and industry, for many 
years, to produce from the earth articles of first necessity 
to themselves, or, which were wanted as objects of com- 
merce with other nations, in order to provide those fe- 
reign manufactures which the progress of civilization 
had rendered necessary to domestic comfort Occupied 
in the supply of their present wants, and on objects which 
produced an immediate profit, that foresight which pro- 
vides for the future was seldom exercised: the exertion# 
of all-were to lessen the evils of the day. 4 § 
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Industry, and a great incrcase of our population, have 
a’most surmounted these first difficulties in a new coun. 
try; we are less dependent than heretofore, and have 
now Icisure to contemplate our growing prosperity, to 
cultivate those arts which add to the strengh of a nati. 
on, as well as to the happiness of the individuals which 
compose #. The elegancies as well as the arts of civil 
life are now appreciated, and we begin to feel the ne- 
cessily of treading back the steps of our ancestors : of 
planting where they have felled,— of attending to the qua- 
lity as well as the quantity of our products, in order to 
gratify an improved taste, and to furnish maintainance to 
a greater number of persons from the produce of the same 
lands than heretofore. Raw materials for our own 
growing manufactures will require the attention of the 
Agriculturist to other articles than these which hereto. 
fore engrossed it; since we have experienced the incon. 
venience of relying on foreign trade, with nations jed 
lous of our growth and inimical to our prosperity. 


Blessed by the Almighty with a country inferior to 
none in variety of clime, natural productions and fertili. 
ty of soil, it is only necessary to bring our resources into 
activity, to furnish all the vegetable productions which 
administer to the support, the comfort, the luxury, or the 
commerce of nations; As rich harvests may wave over 
our soil, our cattle and dairy produce may be as abun- 
dant, our meadows and pastures as verdant, and our or- 
chards and vineyards as productive as those ef other 
regions. 


The rise and decline of the nations which have pre- 
ceded ours, should teach us that political liberty is the 
source of prosperity : that in every age it has been suf- 
ficient to transform the barren desert ito a fruitful dis- 
trict. Whatthen shall limit our prospects im this new 
and unexhausted land ? When taste and science are led 
by the hand of liberty, we may reasonably expect to ac- 
complish in a few years, that which has been the slow 
production of centuries in the eastern Elemisphere. 
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Kstablishments for the encowagement of Botanical 
Enquiry, and Agricultural Experiment, which some of 
the states, where their atility has been recognised, have 
expended large sums to progure, and which require mere 
than ordinary patriotism to effect, have in this District 
been amply provided for by its intelligent founder,—the 
Father of his Country, within the city which bears his 
name. Ile knew the value of Agriculiure in the pro- 
duction ef virtuous, intelligent and hardy citizens, and 
appreciated the importance of science, as it is connected 
with national improvement, national character, and nate 
onal defence. 

Tohis successors he has left the completion of his 
schemes for their advantage, and the realization ofhis ar- 
dent desires, A National University —a Botanic Gar- 
den and Agricultural experimental Farm and Nursery, 
were in his view highly important.’ The Agvicultura! So- 
ciety of this Distriet may be the means of accomplishing 
his wishes inthe latter respect, whilst his enlightened 
suecessor in office diree!s the attention of the Legisla- 
ture to the completion. of the former. 

In another paper | shall attempt to shew the advan- 
tages which would accrue to the District, and to the 
Vnion, from taking this subject into serious and early 


cunsideration. FRANKLIN. 
D>>>>>>D DDC AKL CK CERSEE 


The Advantages of working OXE N. 
Concluded from page 202, 


It isnot necessary to. accumulate Extracts from Bri 
tish and other European writers on Agriculture, in order 
to shew the advantages which may be expected to ae- 
eruc from a more general use of Oxen- in husbandry, 
Writers in our own. country have supported the same 
positions. —'l'ake the following Extract from the 8th Vo- 
lume of Cary’s American Museum, page 24. 


“Ofthe various modes, proposed for the improvement 
ofthe present system of agricwture inibjs. country, Deus 
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appears to have ahigher claim to the attention of our 
farmers, than the introduction of a more general use of 
oxen as substitutcs for horsesin the cultivation of the 
earth, and the other operations of husbandry. 

“Our brethren of the New England states, who have 
for many vears been in the habit of employing these use- 
ful anima’s, have brought the traiuing of them to a degree 
of perfeciion unknown to us. There they areused uni. 
versaily in the plough: and long journies are performed 
by them with equal dispatch, and much less expense 
than with horses. When young they are accustomed to 
a quick motion, and are generally bitted, and shod with 
cloven shoes. ‘The first cost and charges of maintaining 
horses upon a farm, cannot, upon the most moderate 
calculation, be computed at less than twice or three 
times the expense attending a number of oxen sufficient 
to perform the same labour. Horses are, from their na. 
ture, a more precarious property—subject to a greater 
Variety of accidents and diseases ; and, when past labour, 
occasion a heavy loss to the proprietors of them. On 
the contrary, a well trained ox increases in value until 
he be nine or ten years old; and the profit from his la. 
bourin the mean time, amply repays the farmer every 
expense incurred in raising and training him to service, 
and when no longer capable of labour, instead of sub. 
jecting his owner to a heavy loss by death, he yields a 
handsome profit. If therefore an ox, when fatted for 
beef at ten years old, will produce a sum equal to the ex- 
pense of maintaining him until that period, it follows, as 
an obvious truth, that all his labour is a clear profit to the 
farmer 

“In another point of view, the use of. oxen appears high- 
ly advantageous. By increasing the number of cattle, 
a considera}le addition will arise to the quantity of ma 
nure made on our farms ; and what to this country is of 
the most serious importance, we shall be enabled to in- 
crease the quantity of our beef, pork, cheese, butter, can- 
dles, and soap for market : for though on the first glance, 
the truth of this observation may not appear sufficient’ 
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ly striking—yet it must require no force of reasoning te 
convince a mind but tolerably informed, that the quanti- 
ty of milk yielded by every additional cow, will enable 
the farmer to raise an additional hog. 

“ There is another benefit, of equal importance to any 
of those I have mentioned, which ought to operate as an 
inducement to increase the number of our cattle : I mean 
tlie promotion of that most invaluable branch of manu- 
factures, tanning. This will afford the farmer a certain 
demand for his hides, and promote the real interests of 
the country in the highest degree.” 















It was intended tohave given some account of the 
different methods of working and geering Oxen, with 
the results of a variety of experiments which have been 
made, in order to ascertain in what manner they could be 
worked with mosteffect, and with the greatest ease to 
the animal; but as the subject has attracted the attention 
of the Columbian Agricultural Society, and they pro- 
pose to give a Premium at their next Fall Meeting,“ for 
written essays on the best.mode of geering and work. 
ing Oren, founded on actual experauents,” it might not 
be deemed proper to anticipate the competitors. The 
public will, no doubt, derive more important informati- 
on from their lucubrations, than from any thing that 
could at this time be added by 
















An Ovp Farmer. 
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Extract from Lord Somerville’s Essay on Sheep. 
Concluded from page 198. 

Too much attention cannot be given to the nature of 
the soil. Cold soils, more especially those which lie ona 
wet bottom or sub-soil, | consider to be more adapted to 
the long-wool breeds of sheep ; but they cannot be deem- 
ed a safe layer for sheep of any breed whatever, more 
especially for the short-wool breeds. In propitious sea 
sons, they may not suffer, such as indry autumns, and 
summers not too wet and close ; but in winter there is 
great risk, even with the sheep whose long woel aud 
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thick skins present the greatest chance of protection. ft 
is impossible to avoid dwelling on this subject; it is 
most interesting to the public, for the mischief is sudden- 

ly caused, and most extensive whey it dves occur, 

‘There is an instance in the course of last autumn, of a 

flock of Cheviot wethers, rotted on the rich pastures of 
the vale of Aylesbury, whieh were bred on the Carter 

Fell, perhaps the highest, aud certainly the wettest ot the 

Cheviot hills; but thought to be incapable of rotting 
sheep, wet as it is, because anorthern climate forbids a 

rapid floaty vegetation. Another instance occurred of 
a flock of South-Down ewes running in a gentleman’s 

park, which died as they dropped their lambs: on being 

questioned by the author, if these sheep had depastured 

during last autumn on a part of the park lying beyond » 
lake of water, (which lake stands somewhat above the 
level of the land) the proprietor admitted the fact, and at 
once saw the reason of the calamity. A farmer in the 
western part of Somersetshire, lost a whole flock of the 
Bampton ewes,which is a breed of sheep in size and 
quality of wool, much resembling the new Leicesters, 
with which they have long ago been crossed, merely by 
their feeding one night ona wet common adjoining his 
lands ; all of them died as they dropped their lambs.—- 
Whether the disorder was 2 rot in the liver, or whether 
it was the red water or drupsy, does not occur to my 
memory, but the fact is well known. 

In hot and rainy summers, I have seen these sheep re- 
moved by the owner, and without any delay, from high, 
but rich upland pastures, into drierland. The caution 
used in this case, made astrong impression on the au- 
thor’s mind ; because this farmer is one of the best 
judges ofsheep any where to be found, and had carried, 
this breed to great perfection; and because this caution. 
was productive of muchinconvenience at the time. Few 
breeds of sheep, in this kingdom, are exposed to such se- 
verity of climate and keep, as the Cheviot sheep ; the 
healthy properties also of the South Downs, are too welt 


known to need desoription Similar instanees, almost 
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innumerable, could be adduced ; but these are sufficient, 
to prove what is required. 

Jt has fallen to the lot of the author; ina greater degree 
perhaps than any other person, to incur this risk in his 
own practice, by depasturing both store and fat sheep, 
of the finest quality of wool, on landsas rich as any in 
this Island ; in a former edition of these essays, he stated 
the danger which might attend it. 


By selecting ewes, neither too old nor too young, and 
by allowing about ten bushels of bean meal to every hun 
dred ewes, which acts as a cordial to them, he had great 
luck in lambing; butasthe lambs when weaned were 
sent off to a dry tillage farm, there to be wintered, the 
danger ceased: inthe succeeding month of May, they 
were sent back alle enough to bear the strengih of the 
same keep, which, in the preceding summer, would have 
destroyed them. 

The effect of this strong keep, is net a rot in the liver, 
but a dropsy, or “ red water,” as it is termed in some 
eourlties —Lambs reduced by this strong feed, are not to 
be trusted, in the subsequent autumn, in turnips or even 
onclovers ; nothing but the hardest grasses and dry fod- 
der can restore them. 


With a complete conviction of this risk, by the exces- 
sive heat of last summer, and the total want of sheep-feed 
op his tillage farm, which the author had just then taken 
possession of, he was driven to the alternative of sending 
his flock of lambs to his marsh land, or to let them starve 
where they were ; for the same heat which destroyed 
his own keep, burnt up that of his neighbours also. ‘The 
loss was great, as he never ceased to predict ; but it 
was very much increased by the excessive rains which 
followed one of the hottest summers ever remembered 
and by the great severity of the winter, at the same time, 
the store-ewes supported themselves uncommonly well, 
and the lambs dropped this year are in most excellent 
eondition, and numerous be yond any former example, in, 
proportion to the extent ef the flock of ewes. 
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The extent of the loss this season arising from the 
eauses above mentioned, throughout the kingdom, would 
perhaps excced all credibility. 


Craving pardon for preaching so much on one topic, I do 
most earnestly beseech sheep-farmers of every rank and 
degree, to bear in mind, that breeding ewes cither very 
young or very old, cannot endure severity of climate or 
keep, like those of middie age, and that the shepherd 
must.not spare his labour in the night time, more especi- 
ally in severe weather, when lambs of the fine wool 
breeds are first dropped, for their woo] is too short to 
protect them, during the few first days aiter yeaning, 
unless they arc brought into some sheltered place. 


ON THE USE OF SALT FOR SHEEP. 


We are not aware, that the practice of giving salt in its 
raw state, is to be found any where in this kingdom, ex- 
cept on our own estate. We shall, therefore, speak 
with due caution on the subject, confining ourselves to 
what has actually been done, and to the effect which, in 
several years trial, has been most apparent. The heavy 
duty now imposed on salt, seems to be sufficient to detér 
others from its use, as it for sometime deterred us. At 
length, we fortunately lost sight of this timidity ; our 
motive was not to produce this of that imaginary effect, 
but to keep sheep in health. It was reasonable to con: 
jecture, that the flock would demand more salt in the au- 
tumn and spring months, when dews are heavy, than in the 
summer or dead winter months ; and so it proves. 


In Spain, a thousand sheep use in five months, four 
arobes, or one quintal of salt, which is 128lb. Their sheep 
would fat to about 13]b. per quarter upon the average; 
this is the quantity given out, all of which may not be con- 
sumed ; and as the price of salt in that country is no ob- 
ject, more would have been given, if more was necessa 
ry. Without reference to what was allowed in Spain, 
(for the increased moisture of our climate, andthe pecu- 
liar properties of our various soils, would not allow such 
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reference safely to be had,) the quantity given to out 
sheep was suchas we have before stated would keep them 


healthy, or such as they appeared to demand. It is given” 


in the morning when the sheep-are looked over, in order 
to counteract the ill effect of the dew. They have 
consumed at the rate of one ton of salt for every 
thoisand sheep annually, which at the rate of 26s. 
per hundred, its present§ price, amounts to !wenty-six 
pounds sterling : atthe same price the consumption of a 
thousand sheep might occasionally, but varying accord- 
ing to the season, amount to.thirty pounds sterling pet 
annum, and no more. 

A small handful is put on a flat stone, or slate, and ten 
or fifteen of these slates set a few yards apart, are enough 
for one hundred sheep: at first the sheep may be moved 
towards them ; if they feel a craving for salt, they will lick 
up quickly as much as js necessary ; if they donot want 
it, what remains dry, when the sheep are next looked at, 
is taken up and reserved for future use. Twice a week has 
usually been found sufficient; in particular cases it may 
be offered thrice. As to any doubt respecting their in- 
clination to it, none can be maintained ; for, of a flock 
approaching towards 1000, there are not ten old sheep 
which have not taken kindly to it, and not a lamb 
which does not consume it greedily. 

When turnips in the early season are stocked with 
sheep, and the greens rank and strong, many die sud- 
denly, more especially young two-tooth sheep. The 
disorder is a pent-up wind, occasioned by excess of fer- 
mentation in the stomach ; here salied hay and salt. are 
devoured with a greediness, that denotes their salutary 
effect. The autumn of 1801 was rainy and unfavoura- 
ble, yet we did not lose one sheep in turnips, aid pro- 
bably never shall, whilst we persevere in the use of salt, 
In that of 1802, we had many hundred fat wethers, gales, 
and hog sheep in turnips, and lost about two during the 
first month the turnips were stocked ; certainly the'chan- 
ves were, that in any keep, and in any season, of sucha 
Sock more might have died. 28 . 
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In strong pastures likewise, when seasons are wet, the 
rot often spreads destruction over whole tracts of coun- 
try ; here salt must be beneficial, and an object of na. 
tional importance. It is supposed, and with great truth, 
to correct acidity in the stomach, a disorder common to 
sheep even in Spain, but of amuch more serious nature 
in the damp ciimate of Great Britain, more particularly 
when stocked on green floaty foud, such as turnips, vet- 
ches, and young clover. 

It may not be an absolute specific in land naturally un. 
sound; such land it is madness, at any rate, to stock 
withgheep ; but where the rot occasionally prevails, 
those who have carefully noted how salt affects cattle, 
can hazard little in supposing, that the disease will be 
much less heard of, when such acorrective is applied. 
Wemust content ourselves rather with a negative than 
a positive proof, because it is not easy to ascertain how 
many sheep might have fallen sick, or have died, which 
are now in hea!th and alive; but it may be put to any 
flock mastcr, whether he would not consider him. 
self a fortunate man, if at the expence of thirty pounds 
sterling per annum, he could materially improve the 
health and condition of a flock of 1000 sheep, weighing 
14lb. per quarter: His probable answer will be, that he 
would give double the money to secure to himself such 
an advantage. 

When grazing on limestone soils, it is stated in Dillon’s 
account of the Merino sheep, that sheep eat less salt ; 
from whenc it occurred to me, that chalk, which, though 
not so warming ih its nature as salt, is fully as good in 
correcting acidity, might be a most beneficial substitute 
for it. 

Chalk has long been given to fatting ealves, for the 
purpose of correcting this acidity ; and why not to sheep, 
and lambs, who are equally subject to it. 

_ Agentleman, who farms near Tewksbury, in Glou- 
cestershire, says, “ You had suggested, that chalk might 


be substituted for salt, the latter being so expensive i® 
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this country when used upon a large scale ; from thecir- 
cumstance of sheep eating less salt when depastured in 
limy or marly soils, 1 was led to suppose that an econo- 
mieal substitute for pure salt might be made use of ; with 
this view, I caused 12lb. of chalk to be pounded, sifted, 
and kneaded in water, saturated with salt. This paste 
being put in a trough, and dried in the oven, is placed in 
one of the racks, to prevent the sheep from soiling it ; 
to this, when in the fold, they have constant access, and 
I believe, they have received from it every benefit that 
could be wished ; they lick it constantly, and the lambs 
shew an uncommon partiality for it.” | 

Weare all sensible of the effect of salt on the human lat 
body ; we are told how unwholesome, and we know 
how unpalatable, fresh meat and vegetables are without la 
it. The ancients held it in the highest estimation. “ Om- 
nis mensa male ponitur absque sale.” We alsoknow the (+4) 
avidity with which animals, in a wild state, seck the salt- 
pans of \frica and America, and the difficulties they will 


encounter to reach them ; this cannot arise from acci- ¥ 
dent or caprice, but from a powerful instinet within, which, I 
beyond control, impelsthem to seek at all risks, that bi 
which is ‘salubrious. In Holland, the ancient laws or- Ub 
dained men to be kept on bread alone unmixed with salt, te 


as the severest punishment that could be inflicted in theic 
meist climate : the effect was horrible, these wretched 
criminals are said to have been devoured with worms, 
engendered in their own stomachs. In Germany, we are 
told by Count Rumford, that salt is universally given to 
oxen and cows in a fatting state, and that their proof 7 
is proportionate to the quantity given. “i 

In Sweden, in Saxony, in Silesia, and in France, salt is ‘ 
g'ven tosheep: it is considered a most important article, 
and is strongly recommended. M. Daubenton says, 
“Salt gives them appetite and strength ; it warms them 
and promates digestion ; prevents obstructions, and dis- 
sipates superfluous moisture, the cause of many of their 4d 
diseases.” ‘They want it most, he says, when they are ‘\ 
languid, and out of order, which happens in fogs, in bea~ 
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vy rains, and snow. It is well known that hay, mouldy 
{rom rain, is rendered palateable and remarkably _nutri- 

tious to cattle, by simply strewing salt on the stack, at 
the rate of 16 or 15 pounds per ton when making ; equal- 
ly notorious is it, that a sensible effect is hereby produc. 
ed to the taste ; that cattle will prefer it to better hay, 
well put together, and will demand, when fed on it, 

without injury to themselves, three times as much wa 
ter ; which circumstance alone accounts for that apti- 
tude to fatten, which is conspicuous in hay so salted. It 
remained to be proved, how good hay, which had not 
spent its strength in premature fermentation, would bear 
such a quantity of salt as would invigorate the stomach, 
quicken the circulation of the blood, and excite in cattle 
a desire to drink largely ; that it does bear it, and that 
the elfect this hay has upon stock almost surpasses be- 

lief,we have ascertained. Some of our hay, lately in 
pse, was of ihe first quality of sheep hay, the produce of 
rich and deep loam op a limestone bottom ; it was pat to- 
gether without wet, and had 25lb. of salt per ton sprink- 
led through a sieve, a greater quantity than has yet been 
used. in colour, flavour, and proof, it equalled any hay 
whatever, and satisfies us that this, or a greater quantity 
of sait, may be infused into hay of the best of quality, aud 


with the best possible effect. 
In confirmation of these facts, we have also the autho, 


rity of Mr. Darke, of Breedon, one of the most celebra- 
ted graziers in the kingdom, who has mixed salt’ with 
his flooded mouldy hay, 8lb. of salt only to a ion, and 
declares that his Hereford oxen did better on it than 
others on the best hay he had ; and that he was andis 
convinced,that the hay had all its good effect from the salt. 

Salt cannot be conveyed into the animal in a more ef- 
fectual manner, than by sprinkling it on hay through a 
sieve, when ip the act of putting together ; for every 
particle is imbibed in the fermentation, without a possi: 
bility of waste. It will, upon trial, no doubt, provo 4 
better breakfast, than those cold dews which prevail 10 
this country, nine months out of the twelve; and which 
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are more prejudicial to te woo! aad carcase of those 
feeble animals, than bas.been hitherto considered. 

We venture no opinion whatever, on the propriety of 
commuting or abolishing the duty on salt: if t be mode- 
rated or abolished se inuch the better for the farming 
world ; ifthe duty remain, we shall persist in the use of 
salt, fortunate that » . can obtain so great a benefit at so 
cheap arate ; and rather than forego its use, we do not 
scruple to declare, that we would give one hundred 
pounds per annum tor cyery thousand sheep we possess, 
rather than be debarred its © , even at iis present rate ; 
well persuaded that we shali b moot essential gainers 
thereby. It becomes a duty with .s to say thus much» 
because an exicssive adoption of the use of salt has g 
two-fold cpevation; w 't benefils the landed interest, 
jtadds also, in amost considerable degree, Lo the nati- 
ona! revente., 

PATENT OFFICE. 

Let us turn our view to the Goleonda of the United 
States, the deutent Otfiece where many a eem les deep in its 
matrix of cobweb and dust, or piled in regular confusion: 
Where the visitor in vain seeks fora popular exhibition 
of models, speciiications and drawings ; though all exist, 
yet all are lost tothe curions visitaat. In place of irradi- 
ating, as from a common centre, the rays of mechanical 
science, they lic unheeded, the expensive monuments of @ 
Gothic inattention. ‘The legislature of the United States 
at their last session, with a liberality truly economical, 
have at length appropriated fands for the purchase of 
a building tor the reception of those treasures of geniusy 
anda law for the government of the department was 
brought into congress. 

It is hoped that into this law a provision may he intro- 
duced, which will make it the duty of the incumbent offi- 
cer tomake up a report on the state of the institution, 
which might contain a digest of the specifications alrea- 
dy lodged in the office, in classical arrangement, under 
the different heads of mechanic powers, and this re pore 
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to be continued annually, by which the progress of thig 
valuable branch of knowledge would be publicly exhibj. 
ted and diffused. These reports, if executed in a mas. 
terly style, would be the most valuable documents ever 
brought into public view. A sufficiency of copies should 
be printed annually, tosupply every town and viilage ig 
the United States. But they would without doubt pay 
a publisher liberally, as it may be presumed they would 
circulate as extensively as an almanac, and they would 
furnish us with some means of paying off the literary ba. 
lance of trade which, to our discredit, is so much against 
us with Europe. Aurore. 


PHILP PLL LOL LE LEL OL 
ON FINING CIDER. 
DDELEK e 

Cooper’s Point, March 10, 1804. 









f RESPECTED FRIEND, 

4 Avs you have published my method of fining cider with 
isinglass [fish glue] which tsa foreign article and expen- 
| sive ; and as I have, by one of my whimsical experiments, 
discovered a method new to me, and with a domestic ma- 
! terial, generally thrown away as useless, which, on the 
if first trial, has succeeded far better than isinglass ever 
did with me ; and as it is my disposition to wish that any 
useful discovery, which Providence throws in my way, 
may be useful to my fellow citizens, I send you an ac- 


count of it, which you are at liberty to make what use of 
you please. ' | 


Having killed a bullock, and my people having boiled 
the feet more than common, and let the liquor stand till 
cold, I perceived it to be thick jelly, resembling dissolved 
isinglass ; and having some cider not fined, I tried the a- 
bove said jelly, by warming it till dissolved ; then drew 
some of the cider] intended to try with it, and mixed 
both together gradually in a tub, and kept constantly 
stirring the mixture till cold ; then strained it and put the 
if mixture into two hogsheads of cider, mixing the whole as 
h well as possible, by working it with a stick split ia four 
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parts and put in at the bung-hole. I directed it to be 

racked off in ten days, which was done ; and on my re- 

turn home, found it as fine as any I ever saw, and great- 

ly improved in flavor.—If you think proper to publish a 

ny part of the above, it will be best to do it soon, as ci 

der fines best previous to the trees being in bloom. 
JOSEPH COOPER- 

DPDr><4C€ 


LYNN ENTERPRISE. 


A correspondent has favored us with a statement of 
the annual produce of the labors of our industrious, en- 
terprising and persevering neighbors in the town of 
Lynn. It does honor to our country, and we are parti- 
calarly pleased in finding so much of the amount to be the 
effect of the industry of the fair females of that antient 
town. In the manufacture of women’s shoes in Lynn, 
1037 persons are employed ; they produce annually 
987,000 shoes ; the materials of which cost about 500,000 
dollars; and when, manufactured are worth about 
800,000 ; giving 300,000 as the reward of the labour. Of 
this sum 49,295dollars annually is the product of the work 
of females in binding, &c. the shoes.—Eastern Paper. 


LOLI ILIDODIIIGOLIS 
TO MAKE BUTTER IN THE WINTER. 


fn many parts of our country, the art of making good 
butter in the winter is very imperfectly understood. In- 
deed, many good dairy women, suppose it absolutely 
impraeticable to make it at that season. Now, in some 
places, at least in New-England, it is constantly practis- 
ed, and the process is as familiar, as that of making but- 
ter in May or October.—The short history of it is this 

The cows should be stabled and fed on good sweet hay, 
‘and if provender is added, so°much the better. Instead 
of keeping the milk in a warm place, it should be put in a 
cold one, and no matter how soon it freezes. Freezing 
will separate the cream much more perfectly thanit will 
rise without, anditis taken eff with much less trouble 
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When the cream is churned, the churn should not be put 
too near the fire. The ordinary warmth of the kitchen 
will be sufficient. ‘Too much heat will destroy both the 
complexion, and the flavor of the butter. It will require 
a little more time in churning than it does In warmer 
weather ; and that is all the real difficulty in making as 
good butter in January, as can be mad at any season of 
the year. Maryland Repub. 
DPDIPIIE CLE 


MILK. 


Among the modern improvements in farming, the dai- 
ry has of late years, been very niuch neglected. So 
much of the profit of breeders depending upon the fa- 
cility with which the milk of the cow may be reserved 
during the suckling time of the calf, the following sub. 
stitute, used in Germany. for the natural food of the 
young progeny, may be acceptable to our country read- 
ers : 


Let as mu“h water be heated on the fire as the calf 
will be disposed to drink ; and when it boils, throw one 
er two handfuls of oatmeal * into it, and aiter continuing 
in that state for one minute, take it off, and iet it be cool- 
edto the temperature of new milk, when one or two 
pints of skimmed milk are to be added to it. With this 
beverage the voung animal will fatten and thrive prodi- 
giously ; the milk of the parent will be applied to the dai- 
ry, and the intelligent farmer will immediately discover 
the great advantage to be derived in the produce of the 


dairy from such an expedient. 
_————o, 


* The meal of Indian corn is successfully used for the 
same purpose, in some parts of the United States. 
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